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Family Planning has become one of the targets of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Nearly Rs. 65 lakhs have been set 
aside for the purpose of encouraging the use of contracep- 
tives, the erection of Family Planning Clinics, the training 
of guidance personnel in these matters, and the production 
of propaganda in favour of birth control. Even the Com- 
munity Development Administration has wholeheartedly 
supported the scheme at its last Annual Conference, because 
it is felt that since the peasantry of India form over 70% 
of the population, a decrease of births among the peasants 
will have a real effect on checking the increasing population 
of the country. No doubt the problem of an increasing 
population is one of the biggest challenges to raising the 
standard of living of our people. Nearly forty years ago, 
when the Punjab was first irrigated by an excellent net- 
work of canals to provide the peasants with more land 
and irrigation facilities, the advantages of increased pro- 
duction were soon swallowed up by more mouths to feed. 
This is the phantom that frightens the planners and the 
administration. But can the problem be solved on the 
purely biological level by the prevention of births through 
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artificial methods? Or must the problem be viewed in 
the total perspective of man’s integrated nature, by taking 
into consideration not only his sexual urges, but also his 
intellectual and emotional needs. The psychological con- 
sequences of artificial birth control are too often blindly 
neglected in order to find an easy way out of the difficulty. 
But is this the right thing to do ? 


Population Growth in India 

We are glad to publish an article on this topic by 
A. Nevett, who was a regular contributor to Social Action 
in days gone by. He has been a keen student of the popu- 
lation problem especially in India. His book Too ‘many of 
Us ? is still regarded as an authoritative, if not fashionable 
and popular, statement of the population situation in this 
country. 


World Population 

Not only in India, but all over the world, the question 
of an increasing population is causing anxiety, not always 
for unselfish or disinterested reasons. A survey of the 
world situation, by expert demographers has been carefully 
prepared and published. Various opinions have been re- 
produced without the author taking sides in the matter, but 
leaving the reader to judge for himself from the facts. 


Social Situation 

There are other brief reviews of the social situation 
in this country. In the political embroglio through which 
we are passing, our attention needs to be focussed on the 


struggle against social inequities that is actually taking. 


place. 


The Editor 
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This Side a That 


Zigs and Zags 

Our local comrades well know Lenin’s golden rule: 
“It is necessary to use any rule, cunning, unlawful method, 
evasion, concealment of truth”. It is only by way of zigzags 
that one ascends a mountain. They know the rules, but 
the Kerala hills are so peculiar that they have not yet 
reached the tempo of zigzags which characterize true Reds. 
Let them consider the Moscow records. It is some fifteen 
years since President Roosevelt met Premier Stalin in 
Teheran; from that time there were nineteen high-level 
talks between both governments ; out of these talks came 
out some forty agreements involving specific Soviet pro- 
mises. Of these, not less than 37 were violated : annexation 
of Ukraine and Georgia, assimilation of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia, occupation of Poland, annexation of Carpatho- 
Ukraine, etc. etc. 


Nor has the tempo slackened with Mr. Khrushchev ; 
he proposed liberalisation in his de-Stalinising policy and 
immediately after advocated toughness; he proposed an 
international plan for detecting atomic surprise attacks, but 
refused any inspection or control on any spot of the Russian 
sanctuary ; he flatly refused to participate in a Geneva 
conference of scientists but sent a delegation the next day; he 
pleads for a summit free discussion but rules out any men- 
tion of German re-unification on the agenda; he denounces 
Yugoslavia for accepting western economic aid but publicly 
welcomes the benefits to the Sovietland from increased 
trade with the U.S.A. 


The Kerala comrades are getting into the Moscow stride, 
but their tempo is still a little slow and calls for further 
lessons from their masters. They promise constitutional 
democratic practice, but threaten the opposition with an- 
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nihilation and civil war ; they denounce capitalist enterprise 
but sign an agreement with the Birlas ; they will preserve 
order but will not intervene before disorder has happened. 


The lesson is patent for all to draw: Communists are 
the same all the world over; they plan to change mankind, 
they cannot change themselves. 


There is, however, a striking difference which happily 
our Red leaders in Kerala have not rubbed away. They 
are not trying to mimic the literary style of Mr. Krushchev; 
they do not lower themselves to the vulgarity in ac- 
cusations, reproaches, vituperations which the lowest of the 
low in all countries eagerly lap up in the public speeches 
of the Red Boss. They are maintaining the restraint in 
language, urbanity in manners, decorum in discussion which 
is a hoary tradition of the country and which they cultivated 
in debating societies and parliamentary meetings; their 
style allows other leaders to keep up a protracted contro- 
versy and permits the smooth dialogues of democratic diplo- 
macy. But will they not in course of time fall a victim to 
literary mimetism ? 


Land Reforms 

Land reforms are a daily topic of talks in Parliament 
and out of Parliament. One of the key problems in that 
line is the question of fixing a floor and a ceiling for land- 
holdings in the countryside. The latest report of the 
National Sample Survey reveals that the latter is a brain- 
fagging puzzle. From their calculations, it appears that 
were each of our actually landless households (agricultural 
and non-agricultural) to be given a minimum of 2.0 acres, 
it would require some 60 million acres to be redistributed. 
Now if the ceiling were fixed at 20 acres, the extent of land 
available from acquiring the surplus would not be more 
than 63 million acres. Which means that the redistribution 
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of landholdings above 20 acres would just be enough to 
allow tiny allotments of 2 acres, which are evidently un- 
economic holdings. This calculation of Prof. Mahalanobis 
knocks the bottom out of the reform policy enuntiated in 
the Second Five Year Plan which roused such cherished 
hopes in the hearts of our landless people, In consequence 
it looks that the wisest thing to do is give up one for all 
the Plan’s dream, and to explore alternative avenues of 
employment, seek means to increase agricultural producti- 
vity, and proceed with the necessary steps to further indus- 
trialisation. The process of dispossessing all households. 
enjoying more than twenty acres looks unsound from all 
points of view, particularly if we dream of increasing the 
national income and bettering the livelihood of the masses. 


Ultra Crepidam 

Another difficulty in our economic progress came out 
in glaring light with the recent trouble met by the National 
Small Industries Corporation. The Corporation had bravely 
accepted foreign orders for shoes, distributed them among 
the artisans of North India, and was left with an enormous 
number of shoes unacceptable. Out of the 54,000 pairs 
ordered by the Polish Government, only some 20,000 were 
found saleable ; a similar fate met the orders of the U.S.S.R. 
Our shoemakers apparently do not know what technique is 
needed to resist the snow, sleet and slush of Russia and 
Poland nor do they guess how these countries are particular 
about shoewear. Are they not lands which have kept from 
the Tsars the highest traditions of the Order of the Boot ? 

And now the rejected shoes are on sale in our bazars 
at relatively high prices. They make little appeal to people, 
except possibly to politicians who feel ready to step into 
anybody’s shoes. The lesson should not be lost on all who 
vlan to export manufactures of any type; unless these are 
true to specification, our goods will not sell. Hence the 
need of thorough business supervision, which even official 
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agencies are liable to neglect. Efficiency should be merci- 
lessly imposed if we are to do any foreign trade in com- 
petition with other countries. 


Pro Domo 


In a recent publication, Mr. Colin Clark told of his ef- 
forts at perfecting statistics of national income, and answer- 
ing a question which well-thinking economists neglected 
but which worries better-thinking social reformers. Usually 
a national income is based on the net output of goods and 
services which are priced. But immediately the query 
arises: what about the goods and services which are not 
on any price list? Infant care by a nurse is included in 
the national income statistics since it is priced and paid ; 
but what about infant care by mothers or sisters which is 
unpaid ? What about cooking, washing, cleaning and all 
the numberless jobs mothers do without remuneration ? 


Are they not also part and parcel of what makes home com- 
fort and well-being ? 


The objection made to Mr. Clark’s calculations is that 
they are based on the costs of similar services and goods 
in institutions, and that institutional prices do not supply 
an accurate basis for such calculations. Yet it is plain that 
wives’ and mothers’ services, the alertness and devotion, 
the finish and love they embody in their tasks are essential 
factors of home life and make an enormous contribution to 
the welfare of all, a contribution which varies with national 
habits, local customs and individual capacity. The scales 
adopted by Colin Clark may be challenged and discussed, 
but his attempt at introducing this human effort into the 
returns of the national income deserves all attention and 
praise. It is high time that the tasks of wives and mothers 
be given proper recognition, beyond what economists usually 
calculate from their price lists. Economics has been af- 
flicted with masculine prejudice when restricting its atten- 
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tion to the scale of wages of women working out of the 
home, and ignoring the hundreds of hours they labour at 
home, and fostering in that way the dubious postulate of 
male superiority in labour. ° 


Other free goods, climate, rain and sunshine, social 
etiquette and code, etc. possibly escape economic evaluation, 
but are part and parcel of the national welfare; even if 
economists pass them over in silence, they call for the suit- 
able attention of all citizens and legislators. Besides the 
homo economicus, there are aspects of the human being that 
invite appreciation, including the homo sapiens. 


A. L. 





Scholarships 


Over 44,000 candidates belonging to the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes received post-matric 
scholarships during 1957-58. In the previous year the number 
was 39,485. 

Each scholarship covers enrolment, tuition and examination 
fees payable by the student, as also the cost of books. In addition 
a maintenance allowance varying from Rs. 27 to Rs. 75 per month 
is also paid to the candidate. 

Since 1954-55 scholarships for overseas studies, are also being 
awarded to students belonging to the Backward Classes. For 
1957-58 four Scheduled Castes, three Scheduled Tribes and four 
Backward Classes candidates have been granted such scholarships 
from among those who have obtained a Master’s or Bachelor’s degree 
with good division. The scholarship provides for payment of tuition 
and examination fees as. well as travelling expenses both ways. 
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P. opulation in Perspective 


There are many angles from which a photo can be 
taken of a building ; above, below, from a street, from a 
garden through the trees, through the smoke and rain or 
on a brilliant and glorious day. According to the light, 
angle and other factors involved, the building will appear 
inspiring, or grim, or romantic, or prosaic, when, in reality, 
it is none of these things. So too a problem will appear 
very different according to the angle from which it is ap- 
proached, and according to the psychological attitude of 
the questioner. The population problem in general, and 
the Indian problem in particular, is no exception to this 
rule. There are the two extreme positions of everything 
all right and everything is all wrong, with all the other 
possible graduations in between. 
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It is, of course, patently absurd for any one to claim 
to be absolutely uninfluenced in such a controversial issue: 
religion, politics, economics, history, measures of culture, 
national honour — to mention only a few imponderables — 
enter in to such a degree that no one can reasonably claim 
not to be influenced by at least some of the factors involved. 
However, it would not be arrogant to claim to see the 
obvious fallacies in the two extreme positions taken up 
by family planners, on the one hand, and those whom, for 
want of a better title, we may style the utopians, those who 
take up the head-in-the-sand attitude that there is no real 
problem at all. 


This article is mainly concerned with pointing out some 
of the very real difficulties that will have to be faced in 
India over the next 20-30 years. It is, therefore, not a 
rosy, optimistic forecaste of a glorious future. It is rather 
a warning to the rather self-complacent ‘ utopians’ not to 
gloss over critical problems. David would not have sur- 
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vived the single combat to go to slay his hundreds of 
thousands, had his pebble struck Goliath on his armour. 
Not a few ‘utopians’ indulge in the futile, if not dangerous 
pastime, of slinging pebbles at their adversaries’ best pro- 
tected parts. It is hoped that the somewhat gloomy sketch 
which follows will help them to improve their aim and 
make them better aware of the problems that are most 
likely to arise in the not-too-distant future. 


Present Population Structure 

The last three decades has seen India make a pheno- 
menal increase in population. In 1958 the population is 
about 390 millions, with a density greater than any other 
comparable land surface, v.g., Russia, China, Canada, 
Australia, Brazil. The comparison is out of perspective if 
comparison is made with Holland or England, which though 


they have a higher density, have also a very different type 
of economy. 


While the birth rates have been fairly steady over the 
last few decades, the death rate has begun to show a very 
steep decline. It is this decline in death rate, very desirable 
in itself, that is the cause of the rapid increase in population, 
not an increase in birth rate, which so far has not been 
much above the world average. 


Now the lowering of the death rate along with a con- 
stant birth rate, such as prevails in peasant economies, 
results in a doubling of population every 20-25 years. It is 
assumed that the Indian death rate will decline to 15 per 
thousand by 1979, and then probably level off for a period. 
(Comparison: present-day New Zealand 9, Holland 8. 
Current India Census returns are underestimated both as 
to the death rate and birth rate.) With a lowering of the 
death rate, the Indian life expectancy will improve — it 
is now one of the lowest in world. (Compare India, 32 years, 
Canada 67, Holland 71). 
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Many population projections, especially those made in 
the thirties, have been notorious failures, but the following * 
seem reasonable enough : 


India: Projections for 1981 


A. (Fertility assumed unchanged) 775 million 
» * " - to decline 50% 

between 1956-81) 589 million 
S. 4 si - to decline 50% 


between 1966-81) 634 million 


This implies a percentage increase of total population, 
during the next three decades, of between 53% and 102%. 
In A, the average birth rate for the period is 2.37% ; in B, 
1.43% ; and in C, 1.68%. None of these rates seem exag- 
gerated, and if A is probably a little too high, B is too low, 


and so by 1981 the population is likely to be over 600 
million. 


Up till now, India’s birth rate has not been phenomenal 
(it has not been higher than that of U.S.A.), but with 
the recent lowering of the death rate, the increase of births 
over deaths has been great, and so the fertility rate may 
well soon reach 2.0% (Present world rate about 1.25%.) 
Ceylon, Malaya and some South American countries have, 
after successful improvements in health schemes, achieved 
a rate of growth similar to that predicted for India. 


An increase to over 600 million would not cause very 
serious problems, were such an increase spread out over 
a longer period, or were it to take place after India had 
become a well developed country and not still in the initial 
stages of such a development. The difficulties which will 






* A J. Coale & B. M. Hoover, Population Growth and Economic 
Development in India, 1956-86. 
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arise from such a sudden increase will be caused not by 
just having too many inhabitants, but by having too many 
for available resources. 


It is in this context of a sudden increase that arguments 
favouring an increasing population have to handled. Such 
arguments are good in themselves. The question is whether 
they will hold for India in the above foreseen circumstances. 


According to the theory of vital revolution, population 
moves through three stages: that which, in an agrarian 
low-income economy, is characterised by high birth and 
death rates, (such has been India’s position until recently) ; 
next follows a decline in death rates while the birth rate 
remains steady (India has just entered on this stage) ; lastly 
comes a decline in birth rate and the small family pattern 
sets in. In the West, economic changes, mostly in the form 
of a change-over from agrarian to industrial economy, took 
place before the changes in the pattern of population 
growth, and these economic changes are generally con- 
sidered to be a cause of an alteration in population growth. 


Does all this apply to India? Will India go through 
the same process and all we have to do is to sit back and 
wait for the inevitable improvement? There are serious 
doubts : present experience seems to prove that it is possible 
to reduce the death rate without changing from rural to 
industrial economy (v.g. as is happening in Ceylon and 
Malaya), and without lowering the birth rate. Further- 
more, in many underdeveloped countries the death rate is 
now falling far quicker than it did in Europe under what 
are supposed to be similar conditions to those now prevailing 
in Asia and Africa. So the situation is that, in the agrarian 
economies, the death rate is falling in advance of the econo- 
mic changes and rise of income that preceded the fall of 
the death rate in the West. At the same time, in the above 
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economies, the rate of population growth is faster than 
any previously recorded for those same countries. It is 
this rapid growth under these circumstances, chiefly ofa 
rapidly falling death rate, that make is difficult to bring 
about those favourable economic changes which, in the West, 
are associated with industrialisation and a fall of fertility. 


Population Growth and Production 

What of the familiar bogey of diminishing returns ? 
The common fallacy in this form of argumentation lies in 
considering the factors involved as static whereas they are 
dynamic. The argument, as used by family planners, only 
holds good under the supposition: things remaining as 
they are. However, if the argument is applied to a short 
period, say, twenty years, then this is often too brief a period 
for any long term policies to have a good effect, and the 
argument, over such a period, retains much of its force. 
Such may well be the case in this country over the next 
decade or so. 


The point of diminishing returns (in simplest terms, 
when any kind of concern becomes uneconomical to run) 
is reached by: population growth, low capital investment 
and lack of technical entrepreneurial skill. All factors seem 
to apply to present-day India. 


A high fertility and a low death rate means a high 
percentage of the population in the below 15 years bracket. 
The increase, in comparison, in the number of adult workers, 
is slight. 1951 Census gives 40% of the population as self- 
supporting and earning dependents, and 60% non-earning 
dependents. Taking any of the projections given above, 
the situation will not improve during the next thirty years: 
the number of children (under 15 years) per hundred per- 
sons (15-64) will be in 1986: 46 (low projection) ; 47 
{median) and 79 (high). The difference between the high 
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and low projections of 120 millions means, in 1986,106 million 
extra children and only 14 million extra adults to support 
them. Apart from other considerations, the extra cost in 
education alone is astronomical. 


This rapid increase in the below 15 years bracket in- 
volves feeding more consumers, a necessary process that 
swallows the surplus that could be invested in economic 
growth, and prevents the per capita national income from 
rising. One of the most difficult problems in underdeveloped 
countries is the obtaining of sufficient investment. There 
is not enough capital in the home country and foreign in- 
vestments give rise to many complications. Hence where 
there is an almost inelastic supply of capital, the greater 
the population, the thinner the spread over a rapidly increas- 
ing people of national wealth. It thus can be seen how a 
rapid increase among the child population, makes saving, 
and consequently, investment, very difficult. And if there 
is insufficient investment, then the economy is not likely to 
improve progressively. 


It is true that a rapid rate of population increase can 
stimulate investment, but only when this rapid increase 
occurs in a high-income economy, where there is the capital 
available for investment. But where the difficulty arises 
not so much from effective demand — everybody in India 
has a number of things he would buy had he the cash — 
but capital shortage, then a rapid population may swallow 
up all available capital on consumer goods and services. 
To put the problem in a slightly different way, if India 
had a low density (as v.g. Canada) and plenty of room 
to expand, then a rapid increase in population would sti- 
mulate investment since one could reasonably hope for an 
ever-increasing market. But in an already densely populated 
area as India the same reasons either do not hold or are 
less cogent. So while a greater number of consumers can 
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promote production, investment, etc., this presupposes that 
they have capital to spend on consumer goods-which does 
not yet hold good for India. 


There remains only one more unkind cut on the 
‘utopian’ and then we have finished. It is sometimes said 
that once industrialisation gets going it will drain off all 
the surplus labour from agriculture, leaving the latter in 
a flourishing condition as it serves the greater part of the 
population, now industrial workers. Something like this 
has happened in certain western countries, but, once again, 
conditions were not the same as they are now in India. In 
underdeveloped Asian countries the density is now 3-4 
times greater than were the densities in Europe when 
55-75% of the population were gainfully employed in agri- 
culture — a period comparable to modern India. It will 
then be from three to four times more difficult for India 
to drain off her surplus agricultural labour. Nor should it 
be thought that industrialisation implies a drastic reduction 
in the absolute number engaged in agriculture. In Japan, 
in many respects a country from which India could learn 
many lessons, though industrialisation was very rapid, and 
the percentage engaged in rural occupations declined, 
absolute numbers have remained constant. In Norway, 
Holland, Austria, Finland and Portugal, the absolute num- 
ber in agriculture is now higher than it was a hundred 
years ago. The lesson seems to be that though with an 
increase of industrial workers there will be more consumers 
of rural produce, this does not mean any reduction in the 
millions who now find — or try to find —- employment in 
agriculture. 


While there are still some ‘open spaces’ that can be 
brought under cultivation, experience shows that reclama- 
tion is very costly. For countries like India which are short 
of capital, it is more likely that intensive cultivation is 
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found to be the best solution. The ‘open spaces’ will pro- 
bably have to lie fallow until more capital is available. 


And what of cottage industries as a once-for-all cure to 
our woes? They do supply jobs where there were none before 
and in this they fulfil an important function. But it appears 
that when all the factors are added up, their product is 
the result of more labour and of more capital than that of 
large-scale industries. One recent study shows that the 
cottage spinning industry, v.g., requires a capital invest- 
ment 31% greater than the alternative large-scale plant. 


Experience from Japan gives two more cheerless 
examples: income in the rural sector is only 38% of the 
income in other sectors. If similar conditions prevail here 
while industrialisation proceeds, then there is no bucolic 
paradise around the corner for rural workers. Nor, if we 
judge from the same source, is the situation to be very 
much better in cottage and other small-scale industries. 
In Japan, the lower productivity of small-scale industries 
results in lower wages: the smaller the firm the longer 
the hours and the lower the wages. 


Conclusion 

Such would seem to be the outlook for the immediate 
future. There are many serious difficulties to be met. It 
would not be surprising if things even got worse before 
they get better. However, that is the consoling point that 
they will get better as long term policies begin to pay off. 
It is important not to panic and think that all is lost when 
real difficulties do arise, as arise they must. And in order 
not to give way to unreasonable fears it is essential to be 
well informed of what may well happen and why it occurs. 
To prevent a painful situation with equanimity, secure in 
the knowledge that, like a squall, the danger will pass 
away. When bad times come, not only are the pessimists 
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confirmed in their views but the ‘utopians’, the super- 
optimists, because they never saw any difficulties, abandon 
hope and join the ranks of the pessimists. It is hoped that 
they will become more realistic and not indulge in the 
fatuous occupation of tossing pebbles at giants’ armour. If 
they are not sure of finding some vulnerable chinks, then 
discretion is the better part of valour. 


A. Nevett 





Transfers 


The Kerala Government has laid down new principles regarding 
transfers and postings of officers in Kerala, principles which if 
followed everywhere would mitigate a lot the hardship which goes 
with transfers. 


According to the Government order no officer would normally 
be transferred before three years except where public grounds make 
it necessary to break the rule. As far as possible all transfers would 
take place during the school vacations in order not to cause in- 
convenience to school going children. Low paid officials would, 
as far as possible, be posted or continued near their homes. 

It is also laid down that officers of and above the ranks of 
Deputy Tahsildar, sub-magistrate and sub-inspector of police, will 
not be posted to a charge in the jurisdiction of which the officer 


has his house or properties or very close relations except for stated 
reasons. 
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Birth Control Round the Whrbl * 


In an article on “The Meaning of the Population Prob- 
lem of the World”, Professor G. H. L. Zeegers, editor of 
Sozial Kompass draws attention -to the fact that the ex- 
pected growth of the world population places before man- 
kind problems the like of which it has never faced before. 
It is truly a world problem for its implications are of direct 
importance to the welfare of the whole of humanity.! To 
give his reader an idea of the size of the problem, Zeegers, 
quoting from Dudley Stamp’s “ Our Underdeveloped World,” 
shows how “mankind has always doubled itself in ever 
shorter periods”. He then tabulates the estimates of Dudley 
Stamp in the following manner : 


Chronology World Population Interval 
7000 before Christ 10,000,000 
period: 2500 years 
4500 5 3 20,000,000 
4 2000 es 
2500 an i 40,000,000 
ee 1500 = 
1000 = _ 80,000,000 
= 1000 PA 
1 A. D. 160,000,000 
ie 900 ‘i 
900 " 320,000,000 
ss 800 = 
1700 i 640,000,000 
‘i 150 = 
1850 a 1250,000,000 
es 100 *9 
1950 ee 2500,000,000 
i 50-60 i, 


Prognosis 5000,000,000 


* Much of the matter contained in this article is taken from 
Herder Korrespondenz, XXI, 1 (October 1957, p. 38-46). 
1 Cross Currents, VIII, 1 (Winter, 1958), pg. 19. 
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The following pages are a brief account of the way 
in which social scientists consider one of the consequences 
of this phenomenal growth — the need of birth control. 


Gert von Eynern, Professor at the university for Politics 
in Berlin, views the problem mainly from the social and 
political angle* He disagrees strongly with those tech- 
nicians and economists who — with much imagination 
indeed ! — have calculated that without the next 100 years 
the earth will be capable of providing food and clothing 
to 30 thousand million people. Speculations of this kind, 
says von Eynern, don’t help us at all. The situation in- 
deed of the next few years and decades will be decisively 
determined by the social and political tensions arising from 
the increase in population. We must therefore check this 
growth of population in those countries that cannot provide 
with food and employment their growing number of 
inhabitants, and in order to achieve this von Eynern advo- 
cates the propagation of a systematic birth control. Opposing 
social scientists who believe that within a short space of 
time the standard of living in such countries will rise to 
an extent when the birth rate will automatically decline, 
von Eynern asserts that ‘an increase in the standard of 
living presupposes a lower birth rate’. 


He however admits that there are in our society pre- 
judices against the practice of birth control on the plea that 
it is immoral and unnatural. But, he says, we have not 
to take this argument too seriously since in this sense our 
whole civilization might be called unnatural, including the 
fact that millions in Asia and Africa are starving from lack 
of food. He even agrees with the statement of an American 
politician who says that ‘even if birth control were im- 


* Zur Dynamik des Bevoelkerungswachstums in Gewerkschaftlichen 
Monatsheften, September 1956, p. 552-561. 
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moral, we should make it moral since it is a social necessity’. 
Moreover, the mentality of the East according to him is 
not against birth control, neither church nor religion is op- 
posed to it on any solidly grounded arguments. He allows 
however one exception: the doctrine, not the practice, of 
the Catholic Church.* 


The arguments of von Eynern are in many respects 
characteristic of the modern Western mentality. They were 
first put forward by T. R. Malthus (d. 1834), who in his 
‘Essay on the Principle of Population’ (1748) laid down 
the main principles of what is now called Neo-Malthusian- 
ism. Three points are of importance here: (1) the increase 
of population is necessarily limited by the means of sub- 
sistence; (2) population tends to grow faster than the 
food supply (it is growing in a geometric proportion while 
the food supply grows in arithmetic proportion) ; (3) the 
increase in population is restricted by, on the one hand, 
positive checks such as misery, vice, war, famine, and on 
the other hand preventive checks as postponement of 
marriages and moral restraint.* 


Martin Brugarola has compiled a list of prominent 
Malthusian scientists who consider the practice of birth 
control as the only possible means to reduce the pressure 


3 It is obvious that von Eynern’s opinions on this score are not 
correct. For the moral implications of birth control, cfr. A. 
NEVETT, Too many of Us?, Poona, Indian Inst. of Soc. Order 
1952, p. 48-93; Is the World heading for Starvation, in Social 
Action, IV (1954), p. 57-63. For the economic aspect, cfr. A. 
FONSECA, o. c., p. 261-273. 


For more information about this point, cfr. also P. GISBERT, 
Fundamentals of Sociology, Orient Longmans (1957), p. 339 ff. 
The author makes it clear that, though birth control is often 
called Neo-Malthusianism, Malthus himself advocated only moral 
restraints. The use of contraceptives would fall under the cate— 
gory ‘vicé’ as a means of checking the population. 
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of population on the means of subsistence.5 One of them, 
William Vogt (“Road to Survival, New York 1948), adopts 
a rather egoistic attitude in proving the validity of his 
Malthusian viewpoint. He is of the opinion that both the 
standard of living and the political and economical priority 
of the West should at all costs be safeguarded. The Marshall- 
plan should therefore exclusively apply its resources to 
those countries where the necessary efforts are made in 
view of checking the population growth. The fight against 
sleeping-sickness in East-Africa should also be discontinued 
since, he maintains, this disease prevents further population 
increase. 


This author, no doubt, is exceptionally jingoistic in 
his outlook. The majority of Neo-Malthusians are inspired 
by a genuine concern about the appalling poverty prevailing 
in Asia and Africa. Such are Fairfield Osborn (“ The Limits 
of the Earth,” Boston 1953; “Our plundered Planet”, 
1948), N. Koestner etc. The latter maintains that over- 
exploitation of the soil in underdeveloped countries has to 
be ascribed to two reasons. First, there is the fact that 
this soil has for thousands of years been cultivated without 
ever having been fertilized anew (Libya, Syria, Iraq, Spain, 
S. Italy). The second reason consists in the spectre of over- 
pooulation (the fertile plains of the Nile, Ganges, Brahma- 
putra, Yangtse, Hoangho). The root of the problem lies 
therefore in the lack of arable land and there is only one 
solution to the problem, the reduction of human fertility. 
It might be true, he says, that the Malthusian principle 
according to which the population tends to grow faster than 
the means of subsistence has proved to be false in certain 
countries. But this does not justify the opinion that, gene- 
rally speaking, this principle is nonsense, and that humanity 
is able to grow sufficient food for an ever increasing popu- 





5 In Razon Y Fe, February 1957, p. 123-138. 
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lation. This indeed is an altogether different question 
which requires deeper study and reflection.® 


Opponents to Malthusianism 

Lord Boyd Orr maintains on the contrary that food- 
production can increase to such an extent that the world 
can provide food for any possible increase in the population. 
Gunnar and Alva Myrdal, Colin Clark, Josue de Castro, M.C. 
Mayadas are of the same opinion, asserting that we cannot 
foresee the advance science will make in the field of food- 
production. Brugarola summarizes their arguments as fol- 
lows: (1) most of the underdeveloped countries were, up 
to recent times, subject to an economic imperialism, guided 
by mercantilistic principles. Large landownership prevented 
a sound agrarian structure from being established because 
it neglected not only a judicious distribution of land but 
also an indispensable rotation of crops; (2) the prevailing 
price-system took no account of the demand of the poor 
and distressed, and price-stability was an end to be secured 
by all means. So v.gr. in 1955-56, one thousand million 
dollars were spent in order to prevent American farmers 
from cultivating an area of altogether 10 million acres. 
In 1956, the Commodity Credit Corporation of the USA 
invested 9 thousand million dollars in buying up the peas 
which had not been sold on the market in order to prevent 
prices from going down (Wirsing). All this proves that 
the problem of distribution is far from being solved. 


The Feeding-Capacity of the Earth 

An interesting study of this subject has been made by 
Professor Frits Baade.? He maintains that the agrarian 
methods which so far have been discovered by science, 


6 In Newe Zuercher Zeitung, 2-9-56. 
7 Fritz Baade, Welternaehrungswirtschaft, Rowohlts Deutsche 
Enzykopaedie, Hamburg 1956. 
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allow us to attribute to the earth an infinite capacity for 
growing food. He mentions 650 thousand million people 
as capable of being supported by the earth. It is, he says, 
not the feeding-capacity of the earth which imposes a limit 
to the number of its inhabitants, but rather its dwelling- 
capacity (not Nahrungsraum but Wohnungsraum). Taking 
as an average the density of population of New York, and 
assuming that the possibilities known so far remain equal, 
the earth would be able to give shelter to only 65 thousand 
million people. SBaade finally is not less original in his 
view of the world-population problem; at least as far 
as the Western countries are concerned. Within the near 
future, he says, when our unexploited reserves will have 
been released, there will be no shortage of food to be 
consumed, but rather of people to consume it! 


Even Gert von Eynern is impressed by Baade’s argu- 
ments.* He however raises a new question. Granted, he 
says, that so many possibilities are at our disposal, how 
then has one to account for the fact that all the same two 
thousand million people are living on the verge of starvation. 
The answer to this question allows Baade to probe deeper 
into the problem. He ascribes this fact mainly to a wrong 
attitude of the mind. People, he says, after having struggled 
for centuries against misery in order to ensure for them- 
selves a bare minimum of living-space, have been marked 
by one sinister hereditary trait: they are inclined to con- 
sider the old and improvable techniques of cultivation as 
the only possible ones. Scarcity of food-supply has once 
and for all become for them part of their life. They oppose 
with unusual tenacity the idea that by introducing more 
efficient techniques they would achieve more fruitful re- 
sults. Many conditions will have to be fulfilled before this 
progressive trend will prevail in all the countries. Capital 





8 In Gewerkschaftliche Monatshefte, April 1957, p. 239-242. 
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for investment on an international scale will have to be 
made available. This in turn presupposes an easing of the 
tensions between Russia and the West by means of a gradual 
disarmament on both sides (a demand also made by Boyd 
Orr). Finally Baade asks of all those who are involved in 
the international process of production to convince them- 
selves of the fact that ‘to give can be a benefit not only 
to the one who receives but also to the one who gives....’ 


A Change in Mentality 

From this controversy between the neo-Malthusians 
and progressive economists, we might draw a few conclu- 
sions. First, nobody denies that at present the world is 
facing a difficult situation. But when it comes to finding a 
way to cope with the problem, it is equally clear that there 
exists a wide divergence of opinion. Science, it is true, has 
provided us with technical skills and methods which, theo- 
retically speaking, are adequate to satisfy the needs of 
everybody. But it is equally certain that, in practice, they 
are insufficient to change the situation. Something more 
than the simple availability of modern means and methods 
seems to be required. Man himself must become available 
in order to make use of them and therefore we need a 
change of mentality which so far has not taken place. This 
discrepancy between theory and practice, between ideology 
and action, in the international social policy of the West, 
has been commented upon by Alfred Sauvy in his book 
‘ Biologie Social ’.® 


The Term ‘ Birth Control’ 

Sauvy has been one of the first scientists to give us a 
clear expose of the different forms of birth control. The 
inaccurate use in fact of such terms as ‘birth control’, 


® Part two of Théorie Générale de la Population, by ALFRED 
SAUVY, Paris 1954. 
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‘family planning’ etc. has led to much confusion. On ac- 
count of the vagueness of these terms passion and sentiment 
have found their way into discussions relating to a prob- 
lem as delicate as that of birth prevention.!° Besides, he 
observes in ‘ Biologie Social’, the demographic situation in 
the West is quite different from that in the East. Yet, in 
both cases the same principles are applied without realizing 
that this'must lead to quite different results. In other words: 
when in the realm of population policy, experiences learnt 
by the West are without more ado applied to population 
problems of the East, it is evident that this way of pro- 
ceeding must end in catastrophic consequences. 


Sauvy indicates different ways of reducing human ferti- 
lity: (1) marriage customs preventing polygamy, raising 
the age of marriage; (2) abstinence in marriage ; (3) tem- 
porary abstention according to the Ogino-Knaus method ; 
(4) contraceptives ; (5) sterilization ; (6) abortion. It goes 
without saying that these different forms are of unequal 
ethical value. The first three methods, while unobjection- 
able from the ethical point of view, are in general, con- 
sidered by Anti-Malthusians as inadequate with regard to 
an efficient control of the reproduction-rate. 


Wko wants Birth Control ? 

The ‘promoters of birth control’ at all costs, remarks 
Sauvy, are all of the Anglo-Saxon races. However hetero- 
geneous the group may be, they all are obsessed by a 
security-complex and adopt vaguely-circumscribed ethical 
opinions. On the other hand the group opposing birth 
control is composed of Communists, Catholics, Idealists from 
the well-to-do classes of society, scientists (especially 
physicists who believe in the progress of science) as well 
as all naturally optimistic and liberal-minded people. 


1° Deutsche Zeitung und Wirtschaftszeitung, 11-5-56. 
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The Practice of Birth Control 

In all questions relating to an international social and 
economic policy, one has to start from the fact that there 
exists in countries as Asia, Africa and Latin-America a 
continuously growing population. On this score Sauvy agrees. 
with the Malthusian way of thinking. But, he says, when 
it comes to. define whether and in how. far any country 
should be subjected to the practice of birth control, we 
must first consider three questions: (1) is birth control 
desirable ? (2) is it possible? (3) has it to be recommended 
and how? “If so many errors have been committed in 
the field of birth prevention, Sauvy remarks, it is because 
its psychological implications have not sufficiently been 
taken into consideration”. Without any effort of the will, 
each married couple brings into the world a certain number 
of children by simply allowing nature to take its course. 
The limitation of the number of children however requires 
a continual effort of the will: the use of contraceptives 
presupposes a constant attention on the part of those con- 
cerned, lest it deprive them of their sexual pleasure. As 
long as the willingness to make such an effort is absent, 
the propagation of birth control will have but meagre re- 
sults, as Sauvy amply shows by a few examples. 


Puerto Rico 

According to enquiries made in 1952 by the Princeton 
University during the last 30 years, the average fertility 
of women with 8 years of education has been decreasing by 
33% ; by 29% in families whose monthly rent is above 
30 dollars. Out of one hundred persons interviewed, fifty 
declared themselves in favour of a family with two and 
twenty five in favour of a family with three children. In 
spite of all this, however, the number of births increases 
at an unprecedented rate. 
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India 

In spite of the law of 1929 by which child-marriage was 
abolished, the census of 1951 shows that the number of 
children, married between 5 and 14, was as high as 6.1 
million ; 94% of the girls of 15 were married and 80% of 
boys of the same age. Out of 5 children who on an average 
are born from every Indian woman, 4 are born from a 
mother below 20 years of age. It is for this reason that the 
marriage-age has been fixed at 18 years. This law however is 
very unlikely to be observed since the psychology of the 
population is not prepared for such a restrictive regulation. 
If, Sauvy says, the common people are asked whether they 
want to limit the number of children, they will not even 
understand the question. The counting-frame experiment 
is revealing in this respect. One thousand women were 
asked to follow, by way of experiment, the Ogino-Knaus’ 
method. But since they could not read a calendar, each 
one of them received a counting-frame on which for each 
day they had to move one counter from the right to the 
left. When all the counters were on the left side, so it was 
explained to them, they were in the ‘ safe period’ and could 
resume marital intercourse. “But since the women 
suspected behind all this some kind of witchcraft, some 
of them pushed at once all the counters to the left side, 
and thus they could not quite gain the desired results”. 
These and other similar facts led Sauvy to what he himself 
calls ‘a consideration which is of fundamental importance’. 
Unless provision is made for giving adequate instruction to 
the people, the propagation of even unobjectionable methods 
for the regulation of births will be of no avail. There exists, 
it is true among the Eastern masses a certain apprehensive- 
ness with regard to a large number of children. They more 
or less feel themselves unable to accomplish in a complete 
manner the tasks imposed upon them by a large family. 
They more or less realize the need of restricting the number 
of children, but they are psychologically unprepared to 
carry out the necessary requirements. 
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Japan 

Here too Sauvy has come to the same conclusions, Japan 
is considered by the Malthusians as the example of how 
the application of their principles can lead to favourable 
results. Non-Malthusians, on the other hand, explain the 
very same facts, not as results of a Malthusian policy, but 
as the necessary consequences of technological and economic 
changes. What are these facts ? 4 


Since 1945 Japan has tried to solve its population prob- 
lem by encouraging the use of contraceptives. This seemed 
to be a conspicuous advance on the old practices of abortion 
and child-murder by which the number of the population 


had more or less been keeping stationary since 1870 (26 
million). 


In 1948 a law advocating eugenics was passed and pro- 
pagated by all possible means. It sought to decrease the 
number of children by the use of ‘humanitarian’ contra- 
ceptive means and methods. This aim has not been achieved. 
Abortion, which before 1948 was prohibited by law and 
from 1948 onwards permitted only in those cases where 


the health of the mother was at stake, has ever since then 
been on the increase: 


Year Births Abortions (official) Birth-rate % 
1947 2,678,792 34.4 

1948 2,681,624 33.4 

1949 2,696,638 246,104 33.2 

1950 2,337,507 489,111 28.3 

1951 2,157,000 636,524 26.5 

1952 2,018,000 798,193 23.4 

1953 1,880,000 1,000,000 21.8 

1954 1,143,000 

1955 1,170,000 


(+ ec. 1 million illegal abortions) 


31 Cfr. Missionary Bulletin, June 1957. 
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Irene B. Taeubner (Princeton University, USA), gave a 
comment on these figures.'? In 1954, of every one thousand 
living births, 


525 abortions have been caused by women between 15 and 19 years old; 


351 ™ ‘ 20 ,, 24 ” 
399 rs ” 25, 29 ” 
663 ” , 30 ,, 34 ” 


These figures tell us that the law has been made use of, not 
only by mothers for whom it was primarily intended, but 
also by girls of less than 20 years old for whom the law 
was altogether out of question. We find here realized what 
St. de Lestapis has described as the ‘ Civilization of Contra- 
ception’ with all its consequences.'® 


The increase in the number of abortions goes hand in 
hand with the number of those who use contraceptives. The 
percentage went up from 29% in 1950 to 52% in 1955. In 
spite of a more intensive propaganda carried on for the use 
of contraceptives, the practice of abortion has become more 
wide-spread than that of contraception itself. This can be 
gathered from an analysis of the budget of the Japanese 
government. Till recently the total outlay for the spread 
of contraceptives was around Rs. 5.2 million while that for 
abortions amounted to Rs. 260 millions: ‘horrible figures’, 
remarks, Okazaki in the ‘ Missionary Bulletin’, which, apart 
from ethical considerations, are from the material point of 
view out of all proportion to what they have in reality 
accomplished. And Sauvy adds: “if to the number of 
normal births (1.7 million), we add the number of 1.2 million 
abortions, we come to the same or even a larger total of 
conceptions than before the war when abortion was 
prohibited. This proves that contraceptive methods, in spite 
of all propaganda, have had but little effect ”. 


12 In Pacific Affairs, March 1956. 
13 Civilisation de Contraception, in Revue de L’Action Populaire, 
February 1956, p. 165. 
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Irene Taeubner maintains that the campaign has only 
been successful in those milieux where a negative attitude 
towards the child was prevailing. The still increasing 
number of abortions is due to the fact that the Japanese 
mind simply does not grasp the ‘ Western distinction’ bet- 
ween on the one hand the illegitimacy of abortion and on 
the other the admissibility of contraceptives. Abortion 
moreover requires nothing but one single interference in 
the work of nature, while contraceptives demand a continual 
effort of the will. Hence one sticks to abortion. More than 
45‘, of the people want to make use of contraceptives 
mainly in those milieux where a strong Western influence 
is at work. When one is disappointed with them, recourse 
is had to abortion. If both do not satisfy, sterilization is 
resorted to and instances of this kind are on the increase 
in Japan. 


Taeubner’s analysis of the situation in Japan confirms 
Sauvy’s thesis. When, he says, the ‘ perfect pill’ will have 
been discovered, (in USA and perhaps even in Germany 
serious efforts are being made in this line) by which a 
temporary sterility will be obtained infallibly without caus. 
ing any harm to the person’s health, then we may be sure 
that this ‘new advance of science’ will not reach those for 
whom it is primarily intended viz. the large families. These 
in fact are almost always immune against this kind of 
propaganda. Sauvy is convinced of the fact that the in- 
vention of this ‘perfect pill’ will entail a decrease in 
population, not in the underdeveloped countries, but in 
Europe, and to such an extent that the very existence of 
its population as a whole will be endangered. 


Marxism 

The Marxists of Soviet Russia maintain that at least 
in theory their economical and social system allows them 
to be in favour of both population growth and anti-Mal- 
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thusianism. Over-population according to Marx is but a 
result of capitalism and private property. Once Socialism 
has abolished all private property, it will never face the 
difficulties the capitalists have to cope with, since a Socialist 
Society is a distributive society. St. de Lestapis deals with 
the present-day realization of this Marxian theory." 


First there is no doubt that, when living in a non- 
Communistic society where Malthusian principles are 
commonly accepted, the Marxist as well as his non-Marxian 
neighbour avails himself of contraceptives. His Marxian 
belief has apparently no influence on his married life. The 
same distinction between theory and practice has now be- 
come prevalent not only in Russia’s satellite countries but 
also in Russia itself. When, after 1945, the whole world 
became conscious of the problems arising from the situation 
in underdeveloped countries, the USSR at once stood up 
for their fundamental rights, included the right to posterity. 
The West on the contrary started its campaign for the 
limitation of births by the use of contraceptives. In ad- 
dition to this clever policy, de Lestapis observes, the USSR 
found itself in a decidedly favourable position on account 
of its material wealth. Russia could dispose of vast sparsely 
populated areas, an immense natural richness and above 
all State-totalitarian methods by which she could demand 
of her people super-human efforts for creating means of 
production which for a long period of time were unyielding. 
In those circumstances, the USSR could easily pursue its 
population-policy, at least in theory. A comparison however 
between the rate of development of heavy industry on the 
one hand and of commodity-industry on the other, clearly 
indicates that the Soviet leaders, in spite of their official 
declarations, are no more interested in a rapid growth of 


14 Planification des naissances et morales sociales, in Revue de L’Ac- 
tion Populaire, July 1957, p. 773-794. 
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the population. This moreover would thwart their five or 
six-year plans. 


Three more facts, says de Lestapis, prove that the USSR 
is no more inclined to follow in practice its own theoretical 
population-policy : (1) since April 1956, abortion has again 
been sanctioned by law; (2) a current five-year plan of 
the Academy of Medicine includes in its program the spread 
of contraceptives ; (3) all the Western demographers have 
miscalculated the population-development in the Soviet 
Union after the year 1945. Basing themselves on unofficial 
data, they had, at the beginning of 1957, estimated the 
population at about 216 million. The demographic year- 
book (May 1957), for the first time published after a period 
of 20 years, gives as the official number, 200 million. But 
the development in Red-China has clearly revealed to the 
West to what an extent the Communist world has given up 
its previous position. 


On the 18 September 1954, the People’s Congress for 
the first time in its history submitted to discussion the 
thorny problem of population growth. -The necessity of 
birth control was acknowledged, and it became from then 
onwards one of the regular topics in the youth-magazines : 
practical hints were given concerning the use of contra- 
ceptives ; the legal dispositions with regard to abortion and 
sterilization were widened. In August 1956, a large-scale 
campaign was launched for. the propagation of birth control. 
Indeed Red-China actually sent representatives to a congress 


of Neo-Malthusianists in Tokyo, which was held under the 
auspices of the USA. 


The revolution in China’s attitude has made itself felt 
even in France and to such an extent that the law of 1920 
which strictly prohibits all contraceptive propaganda, has 
now been seriously challenged. As Sauvy observes, two 
facts account for this change of attitude: (1) France’s in- 
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creasing birth-rate during the last few years, which has 
dispelled among the people the fear of extinction ; (2) the 
change in China’s population-policy. As long as Catholics 
and Communists stood together when it came to defend the 
law of 1920, no majority was ever capable of changing or 
abolishing it. If however the 145 Communist represen- 
tatives, influenced by China’s new attitude, actually become 
followers of the Malthusian doctrine, there is no doubt 
that the law will be abolished. The same might happen 
in Italy where a similar law exists. And, Sauvy adds with 
a tinge of melancholy, it would altogether be pitiful to see 
that France’s painstakingly recovered regeneration should 
now be undone by adopting the attitude of a country where 


over-population or at least high fertility have always pre- 
vailed. 


s 


” Esprit Malthusien* 

The West, says Sauvy, is pervaded by a Malthusian 
Spirit: “security above all,” “leave all things unchanged 
except what is painful”. “The Malthusian, he adds, might 
often be right at a particular moment; in the long run 
however he is almost never.... He restricts his outlook 
to such an extent, that he will enthuse over a pitiably small 
advantage, even if this might spell a danger for society 
as a whole”. The Malthusian does not undertake any 
creative tasks; he neither wants to know nor to see them. 


He only lives for his own well-being at a particular point 
of time. 


Conclusion 

We might find Sauvy’s strictures excessive. Yet, we 
must admit that the population problem will not be solved 
unless at the same time the other social and economic evils 
are eradicated. For “all things are reciprocal. Modern 
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man’s crises will be solved either all together or not at 
all”** In the words of Frank Lorimer, a distinguished 
demographer: “Progress in the social and economic deve- 
lopment of nations now caught in the grip of poverty must 
be sought through concomitant advances along many 
lines” 1°, But all this requires first of all a change of 
mentality. 


J. Boel 








145 A, DESQUEYRAT, La crise religieuse des temps nouveaux, Paris 
1955. 

16 An Inquiry concerning some Ethical Principles relating to Humar 
Reproduction, in Cross Currents, VIII, 1 (Winter 1958), p. 27. 
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European Uh ion 


( An Address of Pope Pius XII to the “ Congress of Europe” 
— a meeting held in Rome by members of the parliaments 
of 16 European nations for the discussion of greater Euro- 
pean union. June 14, 1957). 


It gives Us great pleasure to welcome you, gentlemen, on 
the occasion of the Congress of Europe, which was called 
by the Italian Council for the European movement. 


It has been your wish that your work help strengthen 
the spirit of cooperation between organizations and political 
forces in order that European unity might be established 
more quickly. 


The European idea 

You have,some idea how closely We have followed the 
progress of the European idea and how We have watched 
the concrete efforts being put forth to make the idea penet- 
rate more deeply into men’s minds and, under the proper 
circumstances, to bring about its realization. Despite some 
wavering between success and regression this plan has made 
some headway during the past few years. Not long ago, 
when this plan first took shape for application to autonomous 
and independent governmental institutions, people thought 
that it was an ideal which, albeit desirable, was nonetheless 
unattainable. 


European union today 

But in 1952 the legislative bodies of six western Euro- 
pean nations approved the formation of the European Coal, 
and Steel Community, and the social and economic advan- 
tages of the move have been encouraging. On the other 
hand, the European Defence Community, which was sup- 
posed to unify efforts toward defence on a military and 
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political basis, met with such strong resistance that it failed. 
At the present time, many people are of the opinion that 
it will be a long while before the initial enthusiasm for 
unification is revived. 


In any case, it is not yet time to consider unity on a 
supra-national basis and we should fall back upon the 
formula of the Union of Western Europe which, aside from 
military aid, is intended to stimulate social, cultural, and 
economic cooperation. But we still cannot consider this a 
sufficiently strong basis for a European community, since 
the majority decisions of the Council of Ministers are under 
strong limitations and the Assembly is unable to impose 
its will or use parliamentary control. 


From the spring of 1955, when it was touched off, the 
so-called European revival grew until, on March 25, 1957, 
it climaxed in the singing of treaties for Euratom and the 
Common Market. Granted that this community is under 
some restrictions in the economic area, it is nevertheless 
able, by extending its field of activity, to make the member- 
states aware of their mutual interests. This awareness, 
naturally, will exist at first only in the material order, but, 
if the attempt is successful, it will extend itself to those 
areas where moral and spiritual values are concerned. 


Responsible authority 

Your congress has kept a sharp eye on the future, and 
you have, before anything else, examined the decisive point 
upon which depends the formation of any community 
worthy of the name: the formation of a European political 
authority which will have sufficient responsibility to be 
felt. From this point of view, the European Economic 
Community is less successful than the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, whose High Authority has powers which are 
relatively broad and which, except in certain determined 
cases, do not depend upon any Council of Ministers. 
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Among; the tasks facing you now, the first one is the 
ratification by the interested parliaments, of the treaties 
We mentioned above, which were signed at Rome on March 
25th. Asa second step, you will have to examine means 
of reinforcing the powers of the executive branches of the 
already existing communities, in order to come, finally, to 


some idea of the constitution demanded by this political 
unity. 


Political union 

You have already looked into the question of an external 
political community and you have learned that, for such 
a situation to be successful and produce results, it does 
not necessarily presuppose an already existing economic 
integration. A single external political community in 
Europe, though it will allow for the differences arising from 
varying interests, will also base itself on the common econo- 
mic, spiritual, and cultural interests of its members. Such 
a community is becoming more and more indispensable in 
a world which, more and more, is splitting up into small 
groups. 


Fortunately, interests overlap on enough points to per- 
mit such a plan for unity to be put into action among the 
already existing European institutions, but an instrumenta- 


lity is needed which will effectively refine and apply such 
a plan. 


Europe and Africa 

Finally, you have considered the problems connected 
‘with an association between Europe and Africa, which was 
given special mention in the March agreements. It seems 
to Us that Europe must keep her influence in Africa so far 
as education and formation are concerned and wherever, 
more basically, she gives a great deal of material aid which 
helps to raise the standard of living of the people of Africa 


and enhances the values of the continent’s natural re- 
sources. 
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In this way Europe will prove that her desire to form 
a community of States does not spring from selfish moti- 
vation. She will show that she is not, after all, interested 
simply in a defensive arrangement which will protect her 
from external threats to her interests. She will prove that, 
more than anything else, she is working from constructive 
and disinterested motives. 


The need for union 

Right now, it is abundantly clear that there is real 
need for union and: that such a union must be built upon 
foundations strong enough to support it. Whether it be 
a painful process or a happy one, the construction of the 
union is going forward and, despite some unsuccessful tries, 
it is going forward with courage. 


You have already ventured to pass beyond the realities 
of the present, and are beginning to select the stones neces- 
sary for tomorrow’s building. We are happy to see such 
a spirit, persuaded that it comes from generous and upright 
motives. Your aim is to secure for Europe, which has 
so often been torn asunder and blood-stained, a lasting unity 
which will enable her to continue her mission in history. 


The Christian message 


If it is true that for Europe the message of Christianity 
was like the leaven in dough, always working and causing 
the whole mass to rise, it is no less true that this same 
message remains, today as yesterday, the most valuable 
of the treasures with which she has been charged. With 
the concept and exercise of the fundamental liberties of 
the human person, this message can maintain the vigour 
and integrity of the operations of family and national society 
and, in a supra-national community, can guarantee respect 
for cultural differences and a spirit of conciliation and 
cooperation, along with an acceptance of the sacrifices which 
it will entail and the dedication which it will demand. 
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No undertaking in the temporal order comes to a con- 
clusion without giving rise to another, without generating, 
in its accomplishment, a whole series of other obligations, 
needs and objectives. Human society always depends on 
the future ; it is always in search of a better organization, 
and cultures often survive only by dying and giving birth 
to richer and more brilliant cultures which in their turn 
yield to others. 


Christianity bring an element of growth and stability 
to such of these cultures. Above all, it directs their forward 
march toward a clearly defined goal, and gives them an 
unchanging assurance of a homeland which is not of this 
world and which only knows perfect union, because it 
originates in the strength and light of God Himself. 


It is Our most earnest wish that this ideal will always 
guide your work and give you strength to bear without 
discouragement the fatigue, bitterness, and disillusionment 
inherent in all such undertakings. May you be able to 
construct for the men of our age an earthly home which 
bears some resemblance to the kingdom of God, the King- 
dom of truth, love, and peace, to which they aspire from 
the depths of their beings. 


As a token of the divine favours which We ask for 
your work, We give to you, to your families, and to all 
your dear ones, Our Apostolic Benediction. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA by Charles A. 
Myers, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, Price Rs. 
15.75, pp. 376. 


This book is one of the most lucid and fairly complete 
expositions of its kind. The author has tried to tackle a 
vast subject within the compass of some 370 pages. It is 
obvious therefore that only an overall view of the growth of 
industrial management and labour and of the problem of 
their mutual attitudes and relationships with each other has 
been possible. Many interesting aspects of the prevailing 
situation have been touched upon briefly yet succinctly, 
and in general there pervades throughout the book a sense 
of deep sympathy and readiness to understand the difficulties 
the country must pass through on its way to the building 
up of an advanced industrial community. Nor does the 
author indulge in the irritating practice of trying to sell 
American remedies for India’s industrial ills. 


Among the many good points in the book is one out- 
standing fact that the author has been quite frank in his 
appraisal of the ideological tendencies and attitudes of both 
management and labour. Much space and attention how- 
ever seems to have been devoted to the function, growth and 
policies of the INTUC, and its close link with the ruling 
party in India. The AITUC and the Communist unions, 
which are making a serious bid, to capture the labour move- 
ment for themselves, are hardly mentioned in the book, 
nor are their leaders or tactics discussed. Similarly the 
under-currents of the movement as a whole, the fight for 
power and prestige, the struggle for survival, the influence 
of caste and language, the prejudice of North and South, 
all these should have been strongly underscorded in the 
text, in reference to both labour and management. 
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On page 9, while commenting on the relations between 
the labour force and the increasing population of the 
country, the author maintains that “there seem to be no 
basic religious and cultural objections to the use of birth 
control methods”. This is not at all true in the context 
of orthodox Hinduism to which a large mass of the popula- 
tion is still deeply attached. Hinduism regards the use of 
contraceptives as immoral. Nobody could have condemned 
the immorality of contraceptives more strongly than 
Gandhiji. 


Gandhij.'s ideas on the machine and the part it must 
play in India’s material development, and its consequent 
effects on the Indian attitude towards business and pro- 
duction, have been critically reviewed by the author. But 
Gandhiji’s main idea was that man should not be the slave 
of the machine, but rather its master, and surely this 
contention is basically true. 


As to the commitment of the labour force for the for- 
mation and functioning of a strong trade union, one must 
agree with the author. But with weak unions who have no 
finances to back them during a strike period, the possibility 
of having another source of subsistence has helped to pro- 
long the strike and force management to yield. But at other 
times, this can have its disadvantages too. 


Finally, there is no doubt that Prof. Myers has produced 
a lucid account of a rather complicated series of events 
and continuous growth in the development of both Indian 
industrial management and labour. And his book is one 
of the first overall descriptions of its kind to be found in 
the scanty literature on Indian industrial relation today. 


A. F. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT AT MOUNT ABU (20th to 24th May, 1958). 
Main Recommendations and Conclusions. Published 


by the Ministry of Community Development, New 
Delhi. pp. 89. 


One of the great advantages of the Community Deve- 
lopment Project in India is the constant attempt at evalua- 
tion and the frank criticism of the work that is being done. 
In this field where experience matters very greatly, nothing 
could be more conducive to securing the success of the 
scheme than facing the facts of the situation realistically 
and acknowledging mistakes and blunders. 


This Report makes interesting reading inasmuch as it 
is the result of first hand experience of the difficulties 
obstructing progress of the Community Development 
scheme. Great stress has been laid on the participation of 
the people and decentralisation. The partial independence 
of the State authorities is often the cause of the stagnation 
in certain block development projects despite the determi- 
nation and drive at the Centre. This is a defect that is 
inherent to the Community Development Project since it 
functions against the background of a federal structure of 
Government. 


The lack of suitable personnel still remains a persistent 
drag on the progress of the scheme. Attempts are being 
made to lengthen the training programmes of the village 
level) workers. From six months they will now have two 
years of training. Only time will prove the advantage of 
longer training. 


A. F. 
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APPRAISAL AND PROSPECTS OF THE SECOND FIVE 
YEAR PLAN, published by the Planning Commission, 
Government of India, May 1958. pp. 97. Price Re. 0.75 
or 1 sh. 


The main purpose of the re-phasing of the Second Five 
Year Plan has been to re-allocate resources, especially in 


terms of foreign currency, to the ‘core’ of the plan without 
in any way reducing the targets to any great extent. The 
report on the ‘appraisal and prospects’ is a detailed sum- 
mary of the way in which this has been done. It is difficult 
to criticise the various priorities; indeed the real point 
of discussion has rather been the very assumptions of the 
plan. Should the country have turned to increasing industry 
and communications, before increasing the food production 
of the country and setting the agricultural economy on a 
sound basis. In a democratic country where planning re- 
quires the participation of the people, a certain amount of 
essential satisfaction has to be guaranteed before further 
sacrifices on their part towards the success of the plan 
can be expected. 


However the ‘ appraisal and prospects’ makes interest- 
ing reading as it} gives at a glance the enormous sums of 
money and the large amounts of production and consumption 
goods that the Government of India intends expending and 
producing respectively in order to make the country more 
prosperous. Every citizen should be personally interested 
in the plan, since it is intimately concerned with his own 
material betterment. 


A. F. 
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HUMAN PERSON, SOCIETY & STATE, A Collection of 
Essays, edited by P. D. Devanandan and M. M. Thomas, 
Bangalore, Committee for Literature on Social Con- 
cerns, 1957, pp. 140. 


This book is not likely to appeal to a large public, but 
it has the merit of tackling courageously the deeper issues 
that are at stake in the social evolution of this country. 
The authors, representing various points of view: the 
Vedantic, the Classical Hindu, the Christian, the Psycho- 
analytical, give us their opinions on the relation between 
the human person, the state and society. 


In Raj Krishna’s essay we get an idea of the in- 
escapable dilemma between the necessity of social work 
and the unreality of this world, which the Vedantin has to 
face, and which the author feels confident of being able to 
bridge. In A. Fonseca’s essay however we hear the quite 
realism of a Catholic social philosopher, who can build on a 
long tradition of thinking in this field and on the fruits of an 
intense effort, these last 100 years, to evolve a Christian 
Social doctrine, adapted to the situation of the modern 
world. His is, therefore, the balanced and fundamentally 
optimistic solution to the knotty problem of the relation 
between the individual and the state; he sees it in the 
direction of a sound personalism. 


P. Sankaranarayanan sketches for us the Classical Hindu 
approach. Classical this approach no doubt is but one 
wonders how much this approach still appeals to modern: 
Hindus. However much the doctrine of Karma and of the 
Caste system could be justified in the past and is being 
idealised according to the tenets of Neo-Hinduism, to modern 
man they appear as old clothes that have to be cast aside. 
What is on the other hand to be retained from the essayist’s 
exposition is that a correct view of the man-society relation- 
ship can not be had outside the orbit of religion. In this 
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Sankaranarayanan’s view is in accord with the viewpoint 
of the Christian essayists. 


One does not see what is exactly the difference between 
the ‘Catholic’ approach, represented by A. Fonseca, the 
‘Protestant’ approach of J. Kumaresan, and the ‘ Biblical’ 
approach of M. M. Thomas, with regard to social matters. 
Basically the 3 authors are in agreement, they only approach 
the problem from slightly different angles, Fonseca. is more 
philosophical, the two others rather theological. 


The preference of Nissim Ezekiel, who reviewed the 
book in Thought, July 12th, 1958, for the essay of Dr. K. 
V. Rajan, who gives us the psycho-analytic view, is quite 
understandable. Dr. Rajan does not merely stay in the 
realm of ideas, but comes closer to the Indian situation and 
sees it with a critical eye. We may not agree with his 
premises, but he has the merit of raising some very in- 
teresting questions about the relation between our present 
day mentality, and the patterns of education according to 
which we bring up our children. The 3 Christian essayists 
remained too philosophical, too abstract. Their essays 
would have gained immensily in interest and appeal, if they 
would have made the effort — a difficult effort, no doubt, 
but one that has to be made, — of working out their ideas 
in function of present-day Indian conditions and if they 
had dared to take a more critical attitude to these conditions. 
A. Fonseca, it is true, makes some cursory remarks on 
Sarvodaya, Bhoodan, and Socialism, but they are non-com- 
mital, a mere beginning of further thought in that line. 


P. Kodanda Rao aims at giving us a ‘ Rethinking’ along 
political lines. We hear a lot about America, very little 
about India itself. What he says about the defects of 
Democracy has been repeated hundred times in the manuals 
of Political Science. His essay too would have gained in 
the esteem of the reader, if it were a bit less Utopian. 
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In spite of the deficiencies of this collection of essays, 
cne cannot but praise the editors, for their idea of bringing 
together eminent exponents of different viewpoints and of 
giving them the occasion to express their views. This time 
we got seven monologues, it would perhaps be good, if 
next time we could enjoy the fruits of a round-table con- 
ference, in which these authors could confront one another’s 
views, and thus contribute a stimulant to the evolution 
of Indian social though‘ 

M. V. B. 


Social Survey 


Naya Paisa 

Up to the end of March 1958, new coins of the value of about 
Rs. 2.56 crores had been put in circulation. This included one 
Naya Paisa coins of the value of Rs. 38.69 lakhs; two naye Paise 
coins of the value of Rs. 35.70 lakhs; five naye Paise coins of the 
value Rs. 61.21 lakhs and ten naye Paise coins of the value of 
Rs. 120.269 lakhs. During 1958-59 decimal coins of the value of 
Rs. 3.44 crores will be put into circulation. 


Old coins of the value of Rs. 2.1 crores have already been 
withdrawn during the period April 1957 and February 1958. 


Labour Code 


Representatives of the four Central labour organisations have 
agreed to implement the code of conduct for maintaining harmonious 
inter-union relations. The Code was evolved after a three hour 
conference presided over by the Union Labour Minister. 


The following are the basic principles of the Code: 

(1) Every employee in an industry or unit shall have the free- 
dom and right to join the union of his choice. No coercion shall be 
exercised in this matter. 


(2) There shall be no dual membership of unions. In the case 
of representative unions it was agreed that this principle needed 
further examination 
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(3) There shall be unreserved acceptance and respect for 
democratic functioning of trade unions. 


(4) There shall be regular and democratic elections of exe- 
cutive bodies and office bearers of trade unions. 


(5) Ignorance and backwardness of workers shall not be 
exploited by any organisation. No organisation shall make ex- 
cessive or extravagant demands. 


(6) Casteism, Communalism and Provincialism shall be es- 
chewed by all unions. 


(7) There shall be no violence, coercion, intimidation or per- 
sonal villification in inter-union dealings. 


The Communist leaders who were present at the conference 
subscribed to the principles of the Code. How they have stood 
by those principles can be gathered from their actions at the Tata- 
nagar strike which followed soon after this conference. 


That disastrous strike, wholly the work of Communists, has 
done immense harm to the country. The Communists, it is clear 


from their doings, are not interested in the success of the Five 
Year Plan. 


Women’s Education 


The Government of India have decided to set up a National 
Committee on Women’s Education under the chairmanship of 
Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh. The Committee is expected to sub- 
mit its report within six months of the date of its first meeting. 


The terms of reference of the Committee are as follows: 


(1) To suggest special measures to make up the leeway in 
women’s education at the primary and secondary levels; 


(2) to examine the problem of wastage in girls’ education 
at these levels ; 


(3) to examine the problem of adult women who have re- 
lapsed into illiteracy or have received imadequate education and 
who need continuation of education so as to enable them to earn 
a living and participate in projects of national reconstruction ; 


(4) to survey the nature and extent of material and other 
facilities offered by voluntary welfare organisations for the educa- 
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tion of such women and to recommend steps necessary to enable 
them to offer larger educational facilities to them; and 


(5) to examine the possibility and methods of encouraging a 
larger number of women to go into vocational training by providing 
suitable vocational training as a part of their formal education or 
through special courses designed for adult women. 


It is clear from the terms of reference detailed above that the 
Government is not very much interested in finding out whether 
the education imparted to our girls fits them out to be better 
house-keepers and better wives and better mothers. When will 


those in power realise that true national development must begin 
with the family ? 


Chuineys 


The latest dollar earner to make news is the delectable mango 
chutney. It is estimated that India produces about 700 tons of 
chutney annually and a part of it is exported to U.S., England, 
Malaya and South East Asia. Government is to take measures 
to increase both production and export. 


Family Planning 


Two hundred and seventy five family planning clinics have 
been opened so far in the rural areas. The total number of clinics 
proposed to be opened during the second Plan period is 2000 phased 
as follows: 1956-57, 100; 1957-58, 200; 1958-59, 300; 1959-60, 
600 and 1960-61, 800. 


During 1957-58 a total amount of Rs. 390,457 was sanctioned 
as grants-in-aid to the family planning programme in the rural 
areas. Of this amount Rs. 281,987 was sanctioned to the State 
Governments and Rs. 108,470 to voluntary organizations. 


In spite of financial difficulties this part of the Plan is pushed 
through with zeal. Unfortunately for the promoters of the scheme 
Vinoba Bhave had a few very sensible words of advice to social 
workers. But will they mean anything to the family planners? 
Gandhiji too has said a lot on the subject. 


Fish 

India is now one of the three countries in Asia and the Far 
East whose fish catches exceed one million metric tons a year, 
the other two countries being Japan and China. In 1956 the total 
production of fish in India was estimated at 1,012,250 metric tons. 
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Out of this total catch 718,697 metric tons was marine fish. Govern- 
ment is spending a great deal of money to increase production still 
further. For this purpose fishing fleets at selected centres are being 
mechanised and cold storage facilities made available. 


Travel 


In spite of the heroic efforts made by the railway authorities 
to cope with the increased traffic all over the country travelling 
is still a night mare. Late running of even mail and express trains 
has become quite chronic and that in spite of the fact that trains 
now take severaii more hours to do the journeys than a few years 
ago. Accidents too are quite common. 


The railway authorities say that most of the accidents are 
owing to human failure which in plain language means carelessness 
and negligence on the part of the staff. Interference from political 
parties and trade unions is one of the main causes for this state 


of affairs. Another reason is the lowering of the standards required 
in the running staff. 


Up to December 1957 the Chitaranjan Locomotive Works had 
produced 625 W. G. locomotives. It was on January 26, 1950, that 
production was inaugurated. 


Sugar 


The per capita consumption of sugar and gur in India was 
11.3 lbs. and 18.5 lbs respectively. 


The total production of sugar and gur in 1956-57 was 20.29 lakh 
tons and 32.57 lakh tons respectively. The production of both com- 
modities is sufficient for the needs of the country. Sugar is also 
exported. 


Medicine 

For promotion of indigenous systems of medicine and for re- 
search in those systems the Government of India has sanctioned 
grants totalling Rs. 1,008,084 during 1957-58. Of this sum Rs. 350,000 
and Rs. 275,000 went to the Central Board of Research in Indigenous 


Systems of Medicine, Jamnagar, and the Post-graduate Training 
Centre at Jamnagar respectively. 











